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INSURING HEALTH OF THE WORKERS 


Health has always been an absorbing topic, 
but until recently no real constructive effort 
has been made to understand the causes which 
underlie health, and to spread information re- 
garding these causes among the industrial 
workers. Disease has been a subject for scien- 
tific study, and there has been much supersti- 
tion about health and prejudice and unsound 
conventions and stupid blindness as to the 
most obvious relations between cause and 
effect, but the new century has witnessed a 
constructive development along scientific lines 
together with better acquaintance with ulti- 
mate causes—thus the modern physical exam- 
ination, and attention to what were previously 
supposed to be minor defects, are working 
wonders with the health of the industrial 
workers. A constructive article in this issue. 
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Objects 

Cn se wee Tee of education in the efficient 
management of their business. The Compan: has been sufficiently tried out as a 

of increasing efficiency to warrant i os equtianense as an industrial factor. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new. ation schools 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation officers may intercha: experience. The 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus os la a wl 
and extraneous activities as the corporations a feel will be and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered. , arranged and classified 
ing every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, 
or indi als who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon becoming 
members of the Association. 

Functions 


The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the individual 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educationa| 
institutions modified to meet more fully the Bs of industry. 


Membership 


From the Constitution—Articie III. 
Section 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). 

SECTION 2. A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or — be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through their 
pr — 7: accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 





Sxction 3.—Class B members shall be officers, m or instructors of schools conducted, 
by rations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and attend all 
genera! meetings of the Association. 
Szction 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or Class 
B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association 


Dues 


From the Constitution—Artide VII. 

SacTION 1.—The annual dues of Class 4 members shali be $100 

SECTION 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 o and the annual dues of 
Class C members shall be $10.00 

SECTION 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A mem joining between January ist and April rst, shal! pay first year's ya of 
$100.00; those joining between April 1st and Jaly Ist, shall pay nine months’ dues or $75. 
those joining between July rst and October rst, shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; t ~~ 
joining between October rst and December P| shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 
for su uent years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Anv members in arrears for three months 
shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shal! 
exist for continuing members on the roll. : 
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A STATEMENT 
The Passing of Individualism and the Coming of Co-operation 


To increase production, conserve and, win the war, these are the 
nation’s most imperative tasks. To make the industries of our 
country efficient is the next most important problem. 

There is much waste in the institutions of our country. 
Three causes of waste are: “Labor Troubles,’ “Lack of Train- 
ing’ and “Unnecessary Labor Turnover.” A billion dollars an- 
nually is lost through labor troubles, two billions more because 
our workmen are not sufficiently trained, and between two and 
five billions more due to unnecessary labor turnover. There are 
about forty millions of workers of all kinds and the annual turn- 
over i§ approximately fifty millions. It is estimated that seventy- 
five per cent of this turnover profits neither employer nor employe 
and is unnecessary. There are other causes of waste, too. 

In the latest report of the Committee of Safety and Health 
of The National Association of Corporation Schools, the follow- 
ing statement appears: “In the continental United States the tota! 
mortality during a year at the present time (1917) is estimated 
to be approximately 1,400,000 deaths. It may conservatively be 
assumed that fully one-fourth of the present mortality is from 
causes that are preventable. In other words fully 350,000 deaths 
per year in the continental United States are from causes that are 
preventable if known methods of prevention are intelligently and 
thoroughly applied. In its final analysis the safety and health 
problem is essentially an educational problem. 

Individualism has been our predominant business policy. 
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Each business institution has developed along self-determined 
lines and succeeded or failed, as the fates may have determined. 

Thirty or forty years ago through the development and use of 
manufactured power and the application of engineering skill the 
problem of production was in a large measure solved. The com- 
petitive system began to decay and capital united in co-operative 
effort. Labor also united to enforce measures to its interest and 
the Government questioned the purposes and methods of ‘both 
capital and labor. The Sherman Law was passed to restore com- 
petition. 

The war, however, has convinced the Government that real 
co-operation, in which the interests of all are safeguarded, is the 
only policy that will insure real efficiency, substantial progress 
and equality of opportunity and equality of reward according to 
merit. A Government cannot make its people prosperous by 
enactment when its policies run contrary to the natural laws of 
cause and effect. War conditions have convinced most students 
of economics of this fact and the Government has taken over the 
railroads to eliminate the enormous waste of competitive opera- 
tion. The Government has also discontinued, of its own initiative, 
for the period of the war, actions brought in the courts to dis- 
solve large industrial corporations, and thus enforce wasteful com- 
petition. There also is agitation for the repeal of the Sherman 
Law. Gradually the policy of individualism also is being super- 
seded by the policy of co-operation. Individualism means com- 
petition and competition is not possible, as a general policy, when 
the problem is distribution and marketing rather than to produce 
to meet a demand in excess of a possible supply. 

Where there is over-production markets become glutted, 
prices are lowered and wages are reduced. Capital and labor both 
suffer. These facts are now so well understood there is no need 
for further. discussion and remedies have been worked out and 
to some extent have been successfully applied. But the relations 
of capital and labor are still chaotic and largely unsatisfactory. It 
is this condition that causes strikes and other labor troubles with 
the resultant loss of over a billion dollars annually. It is also 
this condition that causes the enormous labor turnover estimated 
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for the workers of the United States at one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent, causing an estimated annual loss of from two to 
five billions of dollars. 7 

The equipment of the United States is superior to the equip- 
ment of any other nation. On our farms, in our factories and 
shops, and on our transportation systems, as well as in our homes, 
we excel in this respect. But in the training of our workers in 
- practically every line of business we are lamentably weak, being 
classed in this respect below Sweden, Denmark and New Zealand. 

And because the workers of the United States are only par- 
tially trained, or not trained at all, there is an estimated annual 
waste of an additional two billion dollars. 

In this respect the situation has improved during the past 
five years. Congress has enacted the Smith-Hughes bill appro- 
priating considerable sums of money for the development of an 
auxiliary educational system confined to instruction in industrial, 
agricultural and home economics subjects. This new law will, 
however, act only as an auxiliary force in the primary education 
of the youth. Business institutions must still do their part in 
training if our industries are to be efficient. 

The modern factory with its highly specialized activities, does 
not tend to develop the all-around skilled workmen; on the con- 
trary an apprenticeship serves, in most cases, to instruct in but 
a few highly specialized tasks, if indeed the new employe gets 
beyond the operation of one type of machine. 

Modern industrial corporations were originally sub-divided 
into three divisions of management reporting to and guided by 
the executives; production, accounting and marketing. As dis- 
tribution became more extensive the traffic department was added. 
Most progressive industrial corporations have also developed some 
of the activities commonly but erroneously termed: “Welfare 
Work.” 

A better understanding of the advantages of profit-sharing, 
scientific employment, thrift associations, sick and death benefit 
organizations and other similar activities, proves the need of a 
fifth sub-division of management or a fifth department under 


which should be administered the activities heretofore mentioned 
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and also the employment department, the educational and train- 
ing department, safety and health, including physical examinations, 
and all other relations between the stockholders and the employes. 

Originally The National Association of Corporation Schools 
was conceived as an industrial educational factor to supplement 
the public schools, and to complete the training of the individual 
employe. It soon became apparent, however, that all the activities 
mentioned have an educational aspect, and our Association has 
broadened the scope of its, work to include all “Employe Rela- 
tions.” 

Obviously the work of our Association will benefit all 
branches of business. It is a co-operative movement of the 
broadest and highest type. Reports covering five years of in- 
vestigation and conferences are available to new members. 

The War Department, after carefully conducted tests at 
Camps Lee and Devens, has decided to extend its psychological 
examinations to all enlisted men and newly appointed officers of 
the army. If psychological tests will produce efficiency in the 
army, they will likewise produce efficiency in industry if applied 
in a practical way. 

Dr. Addison, Minister of Reconstruction for Great Britain, 
has, as the result of an exhaustive study and investigation, stated 
that Great Britain has four vital problems, namely: 

Better Living Conditions, 

Better Relations between Capital and Labor, 
Better Training, and 

Better Industrial Methods. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Addison and the Committee of Par- 
liament, who worked w‘th him, that Great Britain must solve 
the foregoing problems if she is to remain one of the great in- 
dustrial nations. There is no data for the United States com- 
parable to that produced by Dr. Addison’s survey for Gréat 
Britain, but it is obvious that there will be less able-bodied men in 
our country after the war, and that there will be necessity for 
higher efficiency in American industry if we are to successfully 


compete with other leading nations. 


There is going to be a contest for the markets of the world. 
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In the Senate of France a bill has been introduced to make in- 
dustrial education and training compulsory to an age much beyond 
the requirements of our own country. In drafting this bill, which 
was prepared by the Departn:ent of Commerce, Industries, Posts 
and Telegraphs, the Committee of the Senate who did the work, 
were in possession of the proceedings of the five annual conven- 
tions which The National Association of Corporatién Schools 
have held, and also all bound volumes of the BULLETIN which our 
Association has published. 

There is a similar movement in Great Britain, designed to 
solve the problems of better training. Only recently a committee, 
known as a Special Russian Mission, representative of the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry, through the Russian Embassy 
at Washington, secured bound volumes of the proceedings of the 
annual conventions of our Association, and also bound volumes 
of the monthly: BULLETIN to be used in an effort to inaugurate 
a constructive, industrial, educational and training system in Rus- 
sia. In describing the Mission of this Special Committee, one of 
the representatives wrote as follows: 

“We came here to find out the best materials which will 
be of use to us in building up the new Russia, and I am 
happy to say that I hope and think that the best bricks in the 
foundation of the new Russia will be of American make.” 
In a recent address Mr. Charles M. Schwab, President of the 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation and an authority whose statements 
carry weight among the industries, predicted that the world was 
to undergo great social changes at the end of the war. 

“We are facing another social situation,” he said, “which we 
should be keenly alive to, a situation which is going to come at the 
close of the war, a ‘socal renaissance’ of the whole world. Class 
it socialism, social revolution, Bolshevikism, or what you will, it 
is a leveling process, and means that the workman without prop- 
erty, who labors with his hands, is going to be the man who will 
dominate the world. It is going to be a great hardship to the 
owners of property, but like all revolutionary movements it will 
probably work good. The sooner we realize this the better it 
will be for America. We must not fight this movement, but we 


must educate it.” 
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There are many who will disagree with. Mr. Schwab and 
others who will not go as far as Mr. Schwab has gone, but there 
are few, who understand economic conditions, who will disagree 
with his conclusion, that it will be better to educate this movement 
than to fight it. 

It is quite obvious that one result of the war will be the rais- 
ing of standards of intelligence, due to greater cultural education, 
and higher standards of skill, due to a better system of training. 
This condition will apply in all the more progressive nations. It 
is equally obvious that the individual citizen is the unit by which 
development and efficiency is measured. If the citizens of the 
United States are individually highly developed and skillful we 
will have an efficient citizenry. Industries reflect the efficiency of 
the executives and other workers who compose their personnel. 
An efficient nation is a reflection of its peoples. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools has a 
commendable record of five years of real accomplishment. Our 
Association has plans for more extensive work, which will make 
it a more vital force, not only to its member companies, but to 
the industries of our nation as a whole. The only source of 
revenue is the fees received for membership dues—the larger 
our membership, the greater our revenue, and the more extensive 
will be the work accomplished. It is on this basis that we appeal 
to every industrial institution in the United States for co-opera- 


tion and financial support through Class “A” memberships. 


A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF AFTER-WAR CONDITIONS 


Occasionally those authorized to speak, and possessed of 
information which gives them the right to speak, secure recogni- 
tion in the public prints even though the spell of war is still upon 
us, and the spirit of war must dominate until victory has been 


won, democracy is secure and the terms of peace have been 
agreed upon. Notwithstanding the predominating influences of 
the spirit of war, however, there are many who seek to under- 
stand the conditions which will prevail after the conflict is over. 
In this effort it is wise to disregard the spirit of war, and seek 
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information where it may be found, and to apply this information 
in such a manner as to insure best results for our own country. 

The president of the Reichsbank, the highest German finan-- 
cial authority, in a recent address is quoted by the London news- 
papers as having said: 

“A continuation of the war will lead to an unavoidable im- 
poverishment of Europe, no matter how it ends. This impoverish- 
ment means a complete dependence upon America, which pos- 
sesses more raw material than any other country. Furope will be 
for many decades the slave of her war debts and forced to im- 
port commodities from America. This gloomy prospect becomes 
all the more evident the longer the war lasts. There will no 
longer be buying and selling among the peoples of Europe, as 
the international exchange of wares will be completely taken up 
in meeting the demands of each country. It is hopeless to think 
that there will be an exception for one’s own country. Industrial 
conditions are the same everywhere. The French and the Eng- 
lish will not be any better off than the Germans.” 

Tt is, then, the opinion of the foremost financial authority of 
Germany that the United States must not only maintain its own 
commerce after the war, but must also in a large measure con- 
tribute to the building up of Germany, Great Britain and France. 
The United States must also take over much of the commerce 
which was supplied by these countries prior to the war. Ger- 
many, however, is not the only country which has turned, or is 
turning, to the United States for leadership. 

Upon returning from a two months’ trip to Great Britair 
and to France Winston Churchill affirmed his conviction that the 
war will be won only by the aid of the United States, which must 
assume leadership and co-ordinate the activities of the Allies. 
The same opinion, expressed in a somewhat different way, has 
been given by Lloyd George, the British Premier, and France 
has made no secret of her dependence upon the United States. 

If, then, this is to be the condition, what is the United States 
doing in preparation to meet its new responsibilities? In his 
interview Winston Churchill announces as his belief that unless 
the United States does assume leadership and can bring about 
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co-ordinated effort among the Allies, “the war would end in chaos, 
and the revolution which began in Russia would spread to France, 
Italy and Great Britain, through the evolution of syndicalism, 
which had been going on in those countries gradually for some 
time. Germany, too, would have a revolution, he said, but in 
her case it would be a bloody ong, as the Junkers would die hard 
and fight for their privileges to the last ditch.” 

There is still a reluctance to face conditions in our own coun- 
try. Many able executives of industrial institutions cling to the 
fond but lost hope that the United States somehow will escape 
the consequences of the war, and that industry will proceed in 
this country on much the same basis as existed prior to the con- 
flict. But there are also those who have analyzed and are not 
afraid to discuss the conclusions they have reached. 

“Whether or not you like it,’ says the New York Mail in 
a recent editorial, “you only have to look about you to see that 
the old order of /aisses-faire, the old order of unlimited compe- 
tition, is passing away in much of the business world. The first 
decay, in the United States, is going to occur in the method of 
distributing the necessaries of life. In every case the question 
is arising whether socialism or co-operation is going to supplant 
the competitive agencies that are displaced. . . 

“A real issue has arisen between socialism and co-operation. 
Which of them do you stand for? Which offers the more hope- 
ful solution of the tangle in which our individualistic order of 
society has become involved ?” 

The competitive era is passed. Through engineering skill 
and the agencies of power furnished by steam, electricity, gaso- 
line, etc., production has ceased to be the predominant factor in 
modern industrial life, and the competitive system is only ap- 
plied where there is a market for all that can be produced. The 
United States had been passing through a period of readjustment 
from a competitive system to some new form under which our 


industries may be regulated and prospered. The New York 
Mail has but voiced the conyictions of those who understand 
economic conditions and who know the United States cannot re- 
turn to the competitive system. The choice, therefore, so far as 
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this country is concerned, lies between socialism and co-operation. 
Co-operation has already gained a considerable advance in our 
industries, as for example the railroads. Nearly one-half million 
people own the railroads of this country, and there are two mil- 
lion employed in their operation who, with their families, rep- 
resent approximately one-sixth of the population of the United 
States. Somewhat similar conditions exist in the great steel and 
iron industries, in the telephone and telegraph industries, and in 
similar lines where a large number of persons are employed. 
The United States is traveling a road which is soon to fork; 
to the left the road will lead to socialism—to the right to co- 
operation. Much depends upon the leadership as to which road 


will be chosen. 





Influence of the Business Executive 

Big business is rapidly realizing the necessity of injecting 
human feeling into its methods. Large corporations all over the 
country are seeking a new type of executive—the man whose 
business and ideals are human. It’s easy to agree with Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot when he says that it is now the business 
man, rather than the preacher, who wields the. largest moral in- 
fluence in the community. The men of power are business men 
They get immediate results. To make America better, make 


her business men better. That’s the big job.—Tom Dreier. 








Facts are to the mind the same thing as 
food to the body. On the due digestion of 
facts depend the strength and wisdom of 
the one, just as vigor and health depend on 
the other. The wisest in council, the ablest 
in debate, and the most agreeable in the 
commerce of life, is that man who has as- 
similated to his understanding the greatest 


number of facts. 
—Burke. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


A Call to Service 


The -‘War Department in mobilizing the edu- 
cational resources of. the country has recognized 
the potential facilities for service in the corpora- 
tion school movement. 

This is the Association’s first official recog- 
nition as representing a distinct and vital part 
of a complete national educational program. 

And what are we going to do about it? 

Some companies may be called upon to train 
men for special army needs. Some will be called 
upon for their experience as represented by their 
trained experts and their instruction plans, 
methods and texts. 

Full development of the plans of the War 
Department’s Committee on “Education and Spe- 
cial Training” will mean much to the Army and 
much to industry. 

In the spirit of the Buffalo Convention we 


are going to make good our offer to serve. 


Se 


Lal 
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HYGIENE AND SANITATION FOR THE 
WORKER 


This Article Points Out the Growing Recognition of the Commercial 
Value of a Sound Body and a Sound Mind, and Gives in Con- 
siderable Detail Experiments and Plans Designed to Encourage 
Activities, Educational in Character, Which Will Produce 
Healthful Conditions and Healthy Workers. 


Although a certain amount of good sense appears always to 
have been applied to the question of health—especially in cases 
where ignorance has usually resulted in speedy death—before 
the last century the scientific prevention of disease was for the 
most part so inextricably bound up with superstition, prejudice, 
unsound convention, and outright blindness to the most obvious 
relations between cause and effect, as to make it appear almost 
non-existent. But with the latter part of the last century there 
came a sudden development of the elementary ideas that had 
satisfied the world for ages, together with a new acquaintance 
with ultimate causes, and side by side with these the conception 
of the human body as an intricate piece of machinery, suitable 
to mechanical and other forms of work, it is true, but also 
subject to all the conditions and limitations to which any other 
machine is exposed. 

It is to this mechanical conception of the body—and the 
consequent realization that sound and proper construction and 
operation of the human machine is as vital to his interests as 
the good working order of any of the other pieces of mechanism 
that are working his will—that the concern of the employer in 
the health and environment of the worker must primarily be 
ascribed. Not that all degrees of intensity of desire for the 
physical well-being of the employe, irrespective of selfish inter- 
est, will not be encountered among individual business men; but 
the fact remains that it has been discovered and abundantly 
demonstrated that it pays to employ sound, normal, and whole 
bodies and to keep them so, since, like all other machines, they 
will operate so much the more smoothly and efficiently as a re- 
sult. The word health itself means haleness or whol-ness, and 
if a man is under par physically it is obviously folly to expect 
from him his whole output of physical or mental force. 

Only those who have gone deeply into the question of health 
in its relation to efficiency can realize the loss occasioned by lack 
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of knowledge and attention to even the simplest rules of hygiene. 
A great deal of work is required before the majority of workers 
can be made to realize the necessity of fresh air, proper diet and 
regular hours, lack of attention to one or all of which is often 
the cause of inefficiency. What can be done by working along 
these lines is well illustrated by the following cases, quoted from 
a report made by Richard A. Feiss, Manager of the Clothcraft 
Shops of the Joseph & Feiss Company, and published in the 
Annals of the Amertcan Academy of Political and Social Science: 

“At the time medical examinations were first installed at the 
Clothcraft Shops, five young women were selected, all having 
been on the same operation. It was found that all five were 
accustomed to sleeping with windows closed at night, and took 
no outdoor exercise at any time. All neglected the simple rules 
of diet and two were accustomed to hurry away every morning 
without breakfast. One was found to be in need of eye glasses. 
All complained of not feeling fit when they came to work in the 
morning and complained of headaches and a general debility, 
which naturally resulted in much absence from work. The 
cases were interviewed separately, proper advice was given, and 
the ultimate results of irregularity and inefficiency were thor- 
oughly gone into. By consistent follow-up the advice was soon 
accepted by all, with the result that tardiness and absence were 
practically eliminated in all cases and efficiency was increased 
from 20 to 50%.” 

Bloomingdale Brothers of New York had a not dissimilar 
experience. . During the iast six months of 1915 the Company 
physician gave a series of short, daily talks during the lunch 
hour. Asa result of this instruction in Sanitation and Hygiene 
a remarkable reduction occurred in the weekly sick list. During 
1914 and early in 1915 the absences of employes from the store 
ran from 13 to 28, with an average of 19. During-the last six 
months of 1915 the number of absentees fell from 2 to 12, with 
an average of 5 each week. 

Mr. Feiss pursues the subject further: “No one who has 
ever been in actual touch with the men and women of an in- 
dustrial organization has failed to run across the case of tle 
man who is down and out because of long illness in his family. 
Doctor bills and bills for medicines are rapidly getting him 
deeper and deeper in debt, or he may be brooding over what 
he thinks to be the last lingering illness of one of his family. A 
man with a load such as this can seldom hold up his end in 
either output or quality. In the vast number of cases an investi- 
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gation will show that his troubles can easily be alleviated. He 
is often the prey of an unscrupulous practitioner or some fraudu- 
lent fake who is bleeding the family for every cent that it can 
scrape together. Very often the family is despairing of medical 
assistance and is found to bé squandering a large portion of its 
inccme on fake remdies at the instigation and advice of ignorant 
neighbors or under the influence of advertising carried in un- 
scrupulous newspapers. The prevalence of these conditions is 
of such amazing extent as to cry for public attention. Un- 
fortunately medical ethics seem too unethical to deal with the 
situation.” By reason of its far-reaching effect, the handling and 
prevention of such cases must be considered one of the important 
cpportunities and responsibilities devolving upon industry. 

Of course, in so far as sound and normal or unsound and 
abnormal conditions are inherited or congenital, they are clearly, 
for the most part, beyond the control of any amount of sanitation 
and hygiene, to say nothing of the intervention of the employer. 
But in so far as health and disease are dependent upon good 
care, Management, or operation, and particularly in so far as 
they are dependent upon favorable conditions in the working 
environment, they are obviously more or less subject to influence 
and suggestion; and to an ever-growing extent employers are 
assuming the responsibility of increasing the efficiency, and espe- 
cially the vital resistance of their employes, by warding off 
disease and adequately controlling environment. In other words, 
and in so far as it lies within their power, they are undertaking 
to ensure the normal operation of the human machine. 

Now, as we have just intimated, the promotion of practical 
hygiene and sanitation may proceed along either or both of two 
lines: First, reinforcement of the human organism in its struggle 
with adverse physical conditions; and, second, the exclusion. of 
such conditions or the destruction of them in the- environment. 
The majority of employers who have come to recognize the 
utility and humanity of “doing their bit” toward the physical 
well-being of their workers have adopted the latter course. But 
as this form of “human relations” work was one of the first 


undertaken, many business organizations have developed their 
systems to a point where little if anything could be added to 
correct, preserve or improve the health of their people. Probably 
it is unnecessary to call.attention to the strenuous efforts being 
made toward the prevention and detection of tuberculosis and the 
scientific care of its victims as outlined in many of the plans. As 
evidence that these precautions are by no means superfluous it 
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might be mentioned in passing that 10% of the applicants at 
Wanamaker’s great store in New York were found, on a recent 
investigation, to be affected by tuberculosis. Another New York 
store discovered 24 cases out of 1,000 employes. At Blooming- 
dale’s, 4 cases were revealed in the first 250 routine examinations. 

In the main, the outstanding features of the systems in 
operation have been chosen for presentation in this review; but 
the full completeness of detail of some of the company medical 
organizations are well illustrated by several examples selected 
from a multitude of similar institutions. 


National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


The National Cash Register Company’s plant probably offers 
the most conspicuous example of a systematized and broadly 
developed effort for shop efficiency through the promotion and 
safeguarding of the health and comfort of employes that this 
country affords. The factory buildings themselves are bright, 
comfortable and healthful. There are ten of these buildings— 
all of modern construction—special attention having been given 
to the problems of lighting, heating, ventilation and sanitation. 
Over 350,000 square feet, or about four-fifths of the wall space. 
of the buildings, is constructed of glass, offering the maximum 
amount of lighting and ventilation. A large force of men is 
employed constantly to keep these windows clean. 

On the assumption that employes improperly nourished can- 
not obtain the best results from their work, the company has 
fitted up a room where workers who choose to bring their own 
lunches can “prepare hot soups, coffee, etc. In order to save 
women the strain and discomfort of travelling to the factory 
at the “rush” hour, when all conveyances are crowded, they 
are permitted to arrive a little later and leave a little earlier than 
male employes. The women are furnished with clean aprons 
and sleevelets twice a week, which are also laundered and kept 
in repair by the company. Appreciating the strain upon the physi- 
cal organism kept working continuously for hours at a time, the 
Company allows two recess periods a day, in addition to the 
lunch period at noon, at ten o'clock in the morning and at 
three in the afternoon. Wherever necessary throughout the 
factory, the women are provided with high-backed chairs and 


foot-rests. 

Adjoining the women’s departments are rest rooms, to which 
they can retire if they are indisposed, and receive the attention 
and services of a trained nurse who is regularly on duty. The 
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Company’s physician is always within call, and there is an 
emergency hospital where all cases of serious illness and accidents 
receive prompt attention. 

The purity of the water supply of the factory is guaranteed 
by artesian wells; a sterilizing apparatus has been installed at 
considerable expense, and contagion is prevented through the 
use of the “bubble-type” of drinking fountains in the factory 
and sanitary drinking cups in the office departments. For the 
clerical force, the distilled water is distributed in two-gallon 
bottles. 

For some years the Company has insisted on a careful 
physical examination of all applicants for work, feeling that the 
health of those already employed should not be imperiled by 
others suffering from infectious diseases, particularly of the 
skin, so easily communicated. The applicant for work must 
pass this physical examination by the Company’s physician before 
he or she is permitted to enter the service of the Company, In 
many cases, examination has disclosed unfavorable conditions 
of the eyes, teeth and mouth, to which abnormal conditions of 
the stomach and digestive organs are directly traceable. 

Nearly 300 shower baths are provided, twenty minutes once 
a week being allowed each employe for bathing. If he wishes 
to bathe oftener, he may do so on his own time. Soap and 
towels are furnished by the Company. There are no roller 
towels in the wash rooms, small individual hand towels being 
used instead. Hair brushes and combs, which the Company 
furnishes in the wash rooms, are collected daily and thoroughly 
washed and sterilized. ; 

The Company furnishes working clothes to all employes 
belonging to the janitor force—clean, white duck suits daily to 


those working in the office building, and khaki suits, clean twice. 


a week, to those employed in the factory buildings. All employes 
of this department are shaved by the barber and given a hair- 
cut when needed. The fifty employes of the department who 
act as waiters in the Officers’ Club, in order to take the required 
bath just before noon, leave their janitor work at 11 o’clock 
and return about 2 o’clock. 

Throughout the factory buildings galvanized iron cans are 
provided for the reception of trash and oily rags and waste. 
Towards the close of each working day, a floor man empties the 
trash cans on his floor into large boxes on hand trucks. These 
boxes are hauled to a centrally located platform and thence on 
motor trucks to the. Company’s dumping place about half a 
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mile from the plant, where the contents of the boxes are burned. 
The contents of the cans for oily rags are taken to a basement 
room and submerged in tanks of water until the next morning, 
when the rags are taken to the laundry and washed. After all 
factory work stops.in the evening, five of the General Service 
men make a trip of inspection through the factory buildings 
and examine ali rag cans in order to make sure that no oily 
rags are left in the building over night. 

Each assistant foreman in charge of a factory building has 
one lavatory man under him who cleans and disinfects the 
lavatories and replenishes supplies. The 120 lavatories are 
cleaned three times a week and disinfected twice a day. 

The force of cuspidor men cleans and disinfects all of the 
3,800 cuspidors in the factory buildings three times a week and 
the 400 cuspiders in the office building, daily. The cuspidors 
are cleaned in a centrally located room, especially equipped for 
the work. Four men with hand trucks go through the buildings 
at regular intervals, taking up dirty cuspidors and putting clean 
ones in their places. The other men clean the cuspidors as they 
are brought to the cleaning room. 

The kitchen of the Officers’ Club is scrubbed daily with an 
electric scrubbing machine, and other floors that are free from 
obstructions are also cleaned in this manner. The first floor of 
the office building is mopped twice a day; the other floors after 
quitting time in the evening, the men who clean the office building 
working two to three hours overtime once a week for this purpose. 
The floors in the factory buildings are mopped on Saturday 
afternoons and on Wednesday nights. Fifty-four men, in three 
gangs, each in charge of an assistant foreman, mop three floors 
every Saturday afternoon and three other floors every Wednesday 
night. 

Once a year, usually during the first part of August, the 
factory is closed for two weeks and the employes are given 
a vacation. During these two weeks the General Service De- 
partment is doubled in numbers and the entire plant is given a 
good house cleaning. Ceilings, walls, partitions and doors are 
scrubbed ; wash rooms, lavatories and bath rooms are thoroughl? 
cleansed; the lockers throughout the buildings are fumigated; 
and a large portion of the interior of the buildings is repainted. 

_ To impress upon the workers the importance of right habits 
of living, a series of lectures on digestion, respiration and ven- 
ereal diseases have been prepared. Illustrations have been se- 
cured from every available source; and each subject is presented 
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so logicaily and clearly that the most thoughtless and careless 
cannot fail to be impressed with its forcefulness. 

For these and other lectures, or talks, not only on health, 
personal hygiene and efficiency, but also on progress, science, 
travel, landscape gardening, civic improvement and many other 
subjects, some 30,000 slides have been collected. Nearly all of 
these slides were made and colored in the Slide Department, 
located on the eleventh floor of the office building. This de- 
partment employs 12 persons, including two photographers, 10 
artists and assistants, and has specially equipped dark rooms and 
studios for this work. Kinemacolor motion pictures are ‘also 
used to illustrate certain subjects, such as the functioning of 
various organs of the body, when, through the education of their 
eyes, the classes receive such information regarding the physical 
organism as they would never gain from the printed text book 
or the dry, academic lectures on these subjects. All forms of 
wholesome, out-of-door life—particularly gardening and ath- 
letics—are not only encouraged but subsidized by the Company. 

A gymnasium has been fitted up with every appliance for 
exercising and developing the body, and exercising classes are 
conducted for the heads of departments and office men who 
care to attend for twenty minutes daily. One section of this 
gymnasium is fitted up with the most modern medico-mechanical 
appliances, vibrators, instruments for massage, for simulating 
horseback riding, and similar devices. 





Montgomery, Ward & Company, Chicago, Illinois 


The Medical Division of the Chicago Plant of Montgomery 
Ward & Company (the largest of their stores) consists of the 
head of the staff and three other physicians—two within the 
office and one for outside calls. There are four nurses—three 
for office and house emergency work—and one who makes follow- 
up calls for the visiting physician, and reports upon home condi- 
tions of disabled employes. In Kansas City, the staff consists 
of one doctor, one nurse and assistant—in New York, one doctor 
and two nurses. 

With this force of physicians and nurses the Company feels 
that it accomplishes remarkable results. The most notable of 
these is the health security which their employes enjoy.~ In 
spite of the thousands in daily contact, there is little danger from 
the spreading of contagious diseases because of the constant 
vigilance of this department. All employes share in the ad- 
vantage of the medical service, but those who have served one 
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year in the employment of the Company become entitled to 
special medical benefits. Those who have served less than one 
year receive attention in cases of illness at the doctors’ office 
in the store only. Those who have served for one year or more, 
are entitled to all the privileges of the former, and if necessary, 
attendance at home from the medical director or assistants. In 
case of injury the Workmen’s Compensation Act requires a 
limited amount of service to the injured person, but the effective 
organization of the medical department of the Company enables 
them to give every necessary attention for complete recovery. 

Hospital service is provided for operations (performed by 
the Company’s own surgeon) and for non-surgical illnesses that 
require hospital care. 

The main desire has been to stamp out tuberculosis. Of 
course, little can be done to combat outside conditions, which 
include consideration of heredity, bad housing, lack of nourish- 
ing food, and questionable personal hygiene. It was to obviate 
the incipiency of this disease that the so-called “malted milk 
plan” was adopted. 

It has been observed by students of economics that a worker 
will apply himself with an upward curve of efficiency until 
about ten o'clock in the morning. From then on the curve 
dips until luncheon time. After the refreshment of food and 
rest, he works very well until about three in the afternoon—then 
he begins to lag again and reaches his lowest mark about a half- 
hour before closing time. A plan for anticipating and preventing 
these periods of exhaustion should, it was considered, assure 
a decided saving in health and energy. 

With this end in view a serving of malted milk to every 
employe who the physicians felt would be thus benefited has been 
instituted. A twelve ounce glass, double strength, is given (free) 
at ten in the morning and at three in the afternoon. While the 
apparent expense of this is large, even from a business point of 
view, it is a good investment. Naturally, in so large a store, 
many come to work after hasty or insufficient breakfasts. They 
cannot do good work on empty stomachs, and the ten o’clock 
nialted milk supplies the necessary food and heat units for the 
day’s required energy. According to recorded experiments, the 
consistent use of it has resulted in health and energy that more 
than offset cost and trouble of the custom. 

The Dental Department works independently, but co-operates 
with the medical division. Before installing a dental office to 
serve the employes, they corresponded with various corporations 
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who were already operating a similar plan, and received the benefit 
of their experiences. In one important respect they disregarded 
the advice of every concern -with whom they communicated. 
Invariably they advised them to confine the dental work to car- 
ing for emergencies, making examinations, giving advice for the 
care of the teeth, and referring patients to outside dentists for 

further work. 

The Company feels that the prices asked by good dentists 
tend to preverit many people from exerting timely care of their 
teeth, while the low-priced quacks do a great deal of harm. An 
office doing only emergency work and examinations could not 
remedy these drawbacks. The office is, therefore, equipped not 
only for free emergency work and preliminary examinations, but 
to give the very best of all kinds of dental service. The charge 
for fillings, crowns or any other work is simply the cost of 
materials and the dentist’s time, all work ‘being done on the 
company’s time without loss of wages to the employe. 

The Company started with a two-chair office, but before 
long this had to be enlarged to five chairs to care for the people 
applying for service. Emergency cases are cared for at once; 
others desiring attention notify the office, are placed on a waiting 
list, and are called in their turns. An estimate of the cost is 
given upon the examination; and for any work done, arrange- 
ments are made for weekly payments if the employe so desires. 
The Kansas City store keeps one dentist busy on the same plan. 

This department is presumably self-supporting; as a matter 
of fact it has never paid for itself, but the Company feels that 
health results more than make up for its extra cost. 

In wet or stormy weather shoes, stockings, and clothing 
are loaned to women employes while their own are being dried; 
and umbrellas are available to all when it is raining at the 
closing hour. 


International Harvester Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


In approaching the subject of health this Company had a 
more than usually difficult problem. Many of its plants were 
started from small beginnings and added to in a small way from 
year to year as the increase in business warranted. In many 
instances this meant, instead of a large, well-laid-out plant, an 
accumulation of buildings erected from year to year and without 
embodying any well-concerted plan for the worker’s welfare. As 
a matter of fact, these conditions could not have been foreseen, 
for when some of these plants were first built the harvesting 
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machine industry was in its infancy and going through the pioneer 
stage. 

These conditions are now all changed and for years the 
Company has been installing modern and up-to-date sanitation. 
Old closets have been replaced by new and modern ones, indi- 
vidual lavatories installed, and a small fortune spent in giving 
the men sanitary working quarters. The undertaker’s friend— 
more commonly known as the common drinking cup—has been 
abolished and the drinking fountain installed in its place. The 
drinking water supply at each of the works has been analyzed, 
and wherever impurities are found the Company has provided 
pure water, even though this has involved discarding the munici- 
pal supply and substituting artesian wells. A careful record 
is kept of all typhoid fever cases, which must be reported prompt- 
ly to the general office. — 

Some years ago light and air were not considered essential in 
the average factory. Every factory superintendent now knows, 
however, that you cannot get good results from men in work 
rooms with insufficient light. In making men more efficient, 
sunlight and good air are the chief aids to good health. Exhaust 
systems have been installed in grinding rooms, foundries, and 
over emery wheels, etc., to remove the dust; ventilating systems 
have been installed to furnish plenty of fresh air, whitewash 
is used freely to brighten up and lighten the rooms; and a scien- 
tific and practical use of electricity for artificial lighting pur- 
poses has been introduced—all in themselves small innovations, 
but taken in the aggregate forming a great factor for better 
health conditions. 

At each of the works a first aid hospital room has been 
fitted up, in charge of a competent doctor employed by the 
Company. The Company has ten nurses located at different 
works, who give first aid and who visit the homes of the sick 
and injured employes and render a service that only a visiting 
nurse can give. Five of the nurses are located in Chicago, and 
their services are secured at the Company’s expense from the 
Chicago Visiting Nurses’ Association, which has done and is 
doing such a splendid work in that city. At each of the five 
works where large numbers of girls are employed, a matron 
is engaged by the Company to look after their interests. 

The Company is also making a thorough investigation of 
tuberculosis. Its plan is to discover the employes suffering from 
that disease, and the investigation is being carried on by an 
expert tuberculosis doctor and nurse. 
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Every effort is made to prevent the disease in the Com- 
pany’s works. When cases are found by the doctor, instructions 
are given to the employes for their care at their homes. 

Out-of-door work is given wherever possible for those who, 
by exercising care in their mode of living, can arrest the advance 
of the disease. The incipient and moderately advanced cases 
are sent to a sanatoria for treatment. 

At the Edward Sanatorium, Naperville, Illinois, the Com- 
pany has erected a ten-bed shack for its tubercular employes. 
This does not provide accommodations fer all, and the Com- 
pany is using other sanatoria near Chicago and elsewhere for 
this purpose. 

Manufacturing the Company’s products is not unhealthy 
work and tuberculosis is not more prevalent in its works than 
in other large industries. 

The Company has made progress in this tuberculosis in- 
vestigation, has helped many employes to regain their health and 
earning power, and is eliminating from its shops, in a humane 
way, all dangers of infection to other employes. 


The Spirella Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Every person that enters the employ of the Spirella Com- 
pany goes to the head nurse for examination to see that they 
have no contagious disease, are physically fit, etc. The eyes, ears, 
nose and teeth are inspected and suggestions and advice given 
as to how to correct defects. 

A well equipped first-aid room has been provided with two 
nurses in constant attendance. Employes can come to the first- 
aid room at any time during working hours or outside them for 
attention and advice. When an accident occurs, first aid is 
rendered immediately. In case medical attention is necessary, a 
doctor is called at once and the patient removed to his home ~ 
or to a local hospital, where the best of care is given. The 
hospital and rest room are open Sundays and evenings for the 
benefit of the employes. 

A Spirella first-aid class, organized under the Niagara Falls 
branch of the American Red Cross, covered the prescribed ten 
lessons and took the examination advised by that organization. 
This work has been extended in a small way -throughout the 
various departments of the company and by the girls in their 
respective homes. 

At the noon hour employes are encouraged to get out into 
the fresh air. There is a large rest room where the employes 
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may read, play games, have the use of a piano or victrola, dance, 
or employ themselves in whatever way they may wish. 

“Hikes” and outings of all kinds are encouraged. These 
are conducted under the personal supervision of the General 
Association Secretary or one of the nurses. In the office there 
are five-minute rest periods in the morning and in the afternoon 
each day. 

The employes are given the privilege of a shower bath at 
the end of their day’s work. The girls may shampoo their 
hair, also wash and iron their own clothes, making practical 
application of daily suggestions regarding health and hygiene. 

The various Spirella Companies have erected three buildings, 
one in the United States, one in Canada and one in England. 
In the designing of these buildings special provision was made to 
protect the health of the employes by up-to-date sanitary condi- 
tions. The rooms are all constructed with high ceilings, pro- 
viding an abundance of air space. The modern idea of factory 
windows has been applied, insuring plenty of light. The fac- 
tories in all three countries are known as “daylight factories.” 

Two of the plants are equipped with a modern system of 
heating and ventilation whereby the air is changed by a system 
of fans forcing fresh air into the building in sufficient quantities 
at all times. These two buildings are heated by the indirect 
system. The third building is heated by the direct system, but 
the air space is sufficiently large to insure an abundance of fresh 
air at all times. ; 

Bath rooms are provided in all of the plants where hot and 
cold baths, showers, etc., may be taken by the employes, and 
time is allowed them during working hours to-do this if they so 
desire. Each of the buildings is equinped with a library and 
recreation room for the benefit of the employes, and one of the 
buildings also has a large assembly hall. 


H. J. Heinz Company, Allegheny, Pa. 


Welfare work at the H. J. Heinz Company, in Allegheny, 
Pa., began over 30 years ago, when the management realized 
that the better care of the business included the better care of op- 
eratives. The fact that food products were handled made sanitary 
working conditions imperative, and no doubt this accounts for 
much of the welfare work. Thus the clean uniforms and white 
caps that do so much to promote tidiness and orderliness, and the 
manicurist who tends the nails of the women employes, can be 
explained by the importance of cleanliness in handling the prod- 
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uct. A dressing room is requisite also, as outer garments hang- 
ing about in the shop would not produce an agreeable effect. 
There are wooden lockers here, shared by two or three girls, 
and couches for retiring and rest. Soap and towels are provided 
by the Corporation. An attendant is at hand in this room to 
see that comforts are provided. Medical care from a woman 
physician is furnished free. 

On top of one of the numerous buildings there is a pretty 
roof garden, with handsome plants and flowers and an awning 
against the summer’s sun. Here the employes may take in Pitts- 
burgh oxygen during the 30-minute lunch periods. Near by the 
company has a natatorium 40 by 25 feet, with needle, shower, 
and tub baths open to all employes free of charge, the only re- 
quirement being that the bathers bring their own suits. Different 
hours are set apart for men and women. About 25 persons a 
day—mostly men—use the natatorium. In the summer every 
Saturday afternoon, about 50 girls are taken down the river in 
a launch for an outing. 


Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

At the laboratories of Eli Lilly & Company at Indianapolis 
a physical examination of new employes is made to determine 
whether they are physically fit for the positions they seek to fill; 
to exclude tuberculosis and other diseases that might prove in- 
jurious to other employes, and to minimize the company’s lia- 
bility in cases of hernia or other disabilities. 

In order to carry out the plans for medical examination 
and safeguard the health of all factory employes, a medical de- 
partment is maintained in charge of a physician and a nurse. 
This department cares for all accident and emergency cases dur- 
ing working hour's. First aid is rendered in all cases, and where 
the patients. have no family physician, medical attention is ren- 
dered at the patient’s home by the resident staff. 

The medical department also conducts sanitary inspections 
of the laboratories and is clothed with authority to recommend 
‘changes for the treatment of working conditions. In depart- 
ments where dangerous or poisonotis drugs are handled or manu- 
factured the medical department safeguards the employes and 
makes recommendations that will preclude the possibility of 
danger or accident. 

Eye cases are rendered first aid, and treatment is given as 
far as possible by the medical department. Where glasses are 
needed the patient is referred to a specialist. Advice and general 
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instructions regarding the care of the teeth and first-aid work in 
toothache from nerve exposure, receive attention in the medical 
department and in time the work will probably be extended to 
the practice of dentistry. At present the employes are advised 
to visit a dentist when the case warrants professional treatment. 

Lilly employes are privileged to have prescriptions filled at 
the laboratories without charge on presentation of the prescrip- 
tion to the medical department, after it has been O K’d by the 
department head. This is done to encourage the employes to 
safeguard their health without worry as to cost. 

When an employe is absent on account of sickness, the 
physician or the nurse makes it a point to call; and where the 
employe is in need of treatment and unable to procure it, such 
medical attention as may be needed is rendered without cost by 
the medical department. Where the financial condition is such 
that, in the opinion of the medical department, the employe is 
deserving, help is rendered and effort made to be of assistance. 

The “sick bay,” so called, at the Lilly Laboratories consists 
of a department for men and one for women. In addition there 
is a surgery or first-aid room and laboratory, and an office for 
the nurse and one for the house physician. 

Detailed accounts of over one hundred similar systems may 
be consulted at any time in the Office of the Executive Secretary. 





NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BuLtLetin the 





following new members have been received: 


Class “A” 
W. R. Grace & Company, New York—Mr. Paul C. Holter. 
The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn.—Mr. H. F. 


Penney. 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio— 


Mr. R. M. Welch. 
Class “B” 


E. C. Ramage, Carnegie Steel Company, Braddock, Pa. 
L. Y. Woodward, Carnegie Steel Company, Munhall, Pa. 


Class “C” 
Mr. M. F. Blumenfeld, Superintendent of Public Preperty, 
Madison, Ohio. 
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MOBILIZING OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The War Department Has Appointed a Committee on Education and 
Special Training to Systematize Technical School Training— 
President Dietz and Four Other Civilian Educators Will Co- 
operate with Three Army Officers 


(From the Government “Official Bulletin.’ ) 

The Secretary of War authorizes the following announce- 
ment: 

With a view to mobilizing the educational institutions of 
the country: and their facilities for special training, there has 
been created in the War Department a “Committee on Education 
and Special Training.” Associated with this committee will be 
five civilian educators, known as an advisory board of educators. 

The Committee will be composed of Col. Hugh S. Johnson, 
deputy provost marshal general; Lieut. Col. Robert I. Rees, of 
the General Staff, and Maj. Grenville Clark, of The Adjutant 
General’s Department. 

ApvisoRY MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 

The five advisory members of the committee, whose selection 
has been approved by the Secretary of War, are: 

Dr. Charles R. Mann, of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. James R. Angell, of Chicago, dean of the faculties of 
the University of Chicago. 

Mr. J. W. Dietz, of Chicago, director of education, Western 
Flectric Company, president of The National Association of 
Corporation Schools, 

Mr. James P. Munroe, of Boston, a member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education (which appointment will include 
the interests of the trade schools and schools of secondary grade). 

Dr. Samuel P. Capen, of Washington, specialist in higher 
education. 

In these appointments it is felt that the entire educational 
field has been covered, since Dr. Mann is representative of engi- 
neering schools, Dr. Angell is representative of academic colleges 
and universities, and Mr. Dietz is from the field of schools con- 
ducted by industrial concerns. The committee will be authorized 
to call in from time to time other educators for consultation and 


assistance. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The functions of this committee will be to mobilize the 
country’s schools and colleges behind the Army. It will en- 
courage and arrange for the technical education of men needed 
by the several branches of the Army, particularly the Ordnance 
Bureau, the Signal Corps, and the Engineers. In a degree the 
educational institutions are already rendering patriotic service to 
the Government, but it is planned that there shall be a systemiza- 
tion of their efforts and that their facilities for technical training 
shall be fully utilized. 


TEXT OF GENERAL ORDER 


The General Order of the War Department creating the 
“Committee on Education and Special Training,” defines its func- 
tions in the following broad terms: 

“Under the direction of the Chief of Staff the functions of 
the committee shall be: To study the needs of the various 
branches of the service for skilled men and technicians; to deter- 
mine how such needs shall be met, whether by selective draft, 
special training in educational institutions, or otherwise ; to secure 
the co-operation of the educational institutions of the country 
and to represent the War Department in its relations with such 
institutions ; to administer such plan of special training in schools 
and colleges as may be adopted. 

“It is ordered that the committee shall be given such assist- 
ance, commissioned and civilian, as may be necessary to fully 
execute its duties, with office room in the War Department Build- 


” 


ing. 
ScHOOL AND COLLEGE TRAINING 


It is estimated that within the next 6 months 75,000 to 100,000 
men will be given intensive training in schools and colleges. 
These men will be drawn from the armed forces of the Nation, 
the men now in training camps or about to be called thereto, and 
the registrants under the selective draft act. It is expected that 
most of the men selected for technical training will be taken 
from among the men who have registered under the selective 
draft law and who are awaiting training and the call to the colors. 

In the selection of men: for intensive training in technical 
subjects the committee will have available the information con- 
tained in the questionnaires which have been filled out by regis- 
trants under the selective draft law, the records and knowledge 
of colleges and educators of young men whose aptitude for tech- 
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nical service may be utilized, and the classifications of men already 
in training camps which have been made by the classification 
committee headed by Prof. Walter Dill Scott. 


DEMAND FOR SKILLED MEN 


The great demand in this war for skilled men and technicians 
and for educated men in many lines has long been apparent. 
Much splendid work for the army has been done by the educa- 
tional institutions in the aviation ground schools and in training 
specialists for various branches of ‘the service. The. Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has also rendered substantial 
service. It is now proposed to mobolize more completely the 
educational institutions of the country and the great educational 
resources of the Nation, to utilize them to the utmost, and to 
send a large number of men to colleges, educational institutions, 
at an early date for intensive training in army service on tech- 
nical lines. 





NEWSY NOTES 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company is continuing to issue 
the suggestive booklets which have been found so helpful by 
many of our member companies. The latest booklet deals with 
“Selling the Dealer” and is filled with suggestions for corre- 
spondents. 





The magazine, Educational Administration and Supervision, 
of which Charles Hughes Johnston, now deceased, but formerly 
of the University of Illinois, and a member of our Association, 
was the editor, devotes its December issue as a memorial to Mr. 
Johnston. It will be recalled that Professor Johnston served 
as a member of our Committee on Special Training. The mem- 
orial number contains many articles about Professor Johnston, 
and may be secured by any of our members interested by writing’ 
to the publishers of the magazine at Lancaster, Pa. 





President Dietz has made a most interesting compilation 
of the personal service divisions of the Class “A” members of 
our Association. The value of the compilation is in the infor- 
mation which it furnishes to the officers and to the Chairmen 
of the Committees of our Association. It enables those most 
interested to ascertain at once the various kinds of employes’ 
service established, and also brings out the progress which has 
been made by our member companies. 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


~Some Interesting Information About the Activities of the Pittsburgh 
Local Chapter—Fred R. Jenkins and Eugene C. Higgins Doing 
Interesting Work for the War Department—New Plan of the 
‘ Pyrene Manufacturing Company for Compensating Faithful 
Employes—Extending a Helping Hand to Russia—‘Mobilizing 
Intelligence,” the Subject of an Address by Norman Collyer— 

“The Better Letters” Movement. 


Fred R. Jenkins Training Men for War Department 


Another member of our Association who is doing excellent 
work for the Government is Fred R. Jenkins of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago. Mr. Jenkins is in charge 
of the educational work of this Company, but is devoting a large 
part of his time to the selection and training of men for Signal 
Corps work in the War Department. 

He has been appointed general supervisor of the personnel 
division named above, with headquarters in the Consumers’ 
Building, Chicago. With few exceptions the Chicago district 
embraces all of tiie territory west of Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains and from Canada to the Gulf. 

The inspectors selected must fulfill a dual function. In addi- 
tion to conducting inspection work they will be expected to ac- 
celerate quantity production. The latter duty is considered of 
great importance. The men who are appointed as inspectors will 
retain their civilian status, but will be sworn employes of the 
government. 


Growing Interest in Trade Apprenticeship Section of the 
Pittsburgh Local Chapter 


C. S. Coler, Chairman of the Trade Apprenticeship Section 
of the Pittsburgh Local Chapter reports that the meetings 6f 
his section have been very enthusiastic, and also that the attend- 
ance is increasing. In a report to President Dietz, Mr. Coler 
says that one of the Associate Superintendents of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools has requested the privilege of sending fifteen of 
his principals to the meetings. Mr. Coler further advises that 
the following three points have been determined as desirable. 
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1. It is advisable to make up at the beginning of the year 
a list of subjects and dates of meetings for the whole 
year. 

The subjects covered should bear directly on matters 
which the majority of the members are actively inter- 


iS 


ested in. 

3. The meetings should be opened by a paper on the main 
subject by one of the member's, followed by a discussion 
of the subject. It is advisahJle to notify the various 
members of the Committee as to which part of the 
discussion they are to take. 


Proposep Topics For MEETINGS 1917-1918 


How to interest the right men in an apprenticeship course. 

How to select the right men from applicants for an apprentice- 
ship course. 

How the public schools can help in interesting and selecting men 
for apprenticeship courses. 

The ¢conomics of an apprenticeship course. 

Trades for which apprenticeship courses should be conducted. 

The length of course for different trades. 

The apprentice school. 

The apprentice training shop. 

Definite schedules for transferring apprentices in the shop. 

Statistics from employers of Pittsburgh District as a basis for 
co-operation. 

What co-operation between manufacturing concerns, public 
schools, etc., would be beneficial to the establishment and 
development for apprenticeship courses? 

How can other manufacturing concerns be interested in estab- 
lishing apprenticeship courses? 

The discipline and control of apprentices. 

In what way should apprentices who leave the course before 
completing it be handled. 

Hew to get the co-operation of shop foremen and workmen in 


training apprentices. 

What are other concerns outside of the Pittsburgh District doing 
in the line of training apprentices ? 

Government, State or Local Laws which pertain to apprentices. 

Ccmpilation of data which will aid concerns in the establishment 
of apprenticeship courses. 

Apprentice rates. 
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PROGRAMS OF MEETINGS FoR 1917-1918. 


Oct. 16, 1917—Organization Meeting. 

Nov. 8, 1917—Round Table Meeting; What we are doing 
along the Line of Education. 

Dec. 13, 1917—How to Select the Right Men for an Ap- 
prenticeship Course. F. G. KotrmMan. 

Jan. 10, 1918—How to Interest the Right Men in an Ap- 
prenticeship Course. CHAs. MARTIN. 

Feb. 14, 1918—Haa to Operate the Apprentice School. 
P. E. WAKEFIELD. 

Mar. 1, 1918—How to Operate the Apprentice Training 
Section in the Shop. CHAs. ANGELL. 

Apr. 11, 1918—How to Get the Co-operation of Shop Fore- 
men and Workmen in Training Apprentices. F. W. Hyte. 

May 9, 1918—(a) The History and Development of the 
Apprentice System; (b) The Economics of an Apprenticeship 
Course. E. J. Rurr. . 





Captain Higgins, of the Western Electric Company, is Training 
Men in the Signal Corps 


Fram the very beginning of our Country’s entrance into the 
world war, the War Department has recognized the value of 
efficiency and training. Captain Eugene C. Higgins of the Edu- 
cational Department of the Western Electric Company, and Class 
“C”’ member of our Association has been active in one branch 
of this work. 

Captain Higgins was assigned to the Signal Corps, and the 
following report of his work is taken from the Western Electric 
News: 

Since his appointment Captain Higgins has organized numer- 
ous schools in the Central Department with over 4,000 registered 
men enrolled. 

The training of the registered men for signal corps service 
is carried on largely in night classes, in co-operation with educa- 
tional institutions and patriotic organizations. It is estimated 
that more than 15,000 men skilled in telegraphy will be needed. 
The quota to be trained under Captain Higgins was put at 5,000. 
A large number of students from these classes have already 
offered themselves for eniistment and been accepted for service. 

Captain Higgins is an electric engineering graduate of Iowa 
State College and has been with the Company ever since his 
graduation in 1902. He was connected with the engineering 
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and sales organizations before taking up work in the educational 
department. 





Additional Compensation for Faithful Employes 


Qn January Ist, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, a 
Class “A” member of our Association, by resolution of the 
Board of Directors, put into effect a plan designed to insure 
additional compensation to salaried employes who render greater 
or better service to the Company. The amount of compensation 
payable is dependent upon length of service and regular annual 
salary, and the uniform. rate of dividends paid upon the com- 
mon stock of the Company. 

President, C. Louis Allen, appointed a Committee consisting 
of Harold W. Chapman, Assistant Secretary, as Chairman, David 
V. Stratton, Production Manager and Fred Burger, Office Man- 
ager to decide administrative questions concerning the operation 
of the plan. Members of the Committee will gladly answer ques- 
tions regarding the plan. In detail the plan is as follows: 

1. The plan shall take effect as of January 1, 1917. 

2. The qualifications under the plan are: 

(a) The employe must render greater or better services. 

(b) The employe must have been continuously. in the 
direct employ of Pyrene Manufacturing Company: 
I. For at least one year prior to January 1, 1917; or 
II. For one year ending at any time subsequent to 

January 1, 1917. 

(c) The length of employment shall be reckoned from 
the date on which the employe entered the direct ~ 
employ of Pyrene Manufacturing Company, on a 
salary basis. 

(d) The employe must have been on a salary basis on 
January 1, 1917, or be on a salary basis at the-end 
of such later period in which his capitalization is 
determined as hereinafter provided, and also be on 
a salary basis during the whole period for which 
the additional compensation or salary is payable. 

(e) The employe must not during the time specified in 
(d) above 
I. Be on a commission, piece work, task or any 

basis of compensation other than a salary basis. 
II. Participate in any bonus or task and bonus plan. 

3. For the purposes of the plan an employe’s capitalization 

shall be reckoned as follows: 
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(a) For an employe coming within paragraph 2 (b) I 
hereof, his capitalization shall be the employe’s reg- 
ular annual salary on January 1, 1917, plus 10% 
of such regular annual salary multiplied by the 
number of full years of employment prior to January 
1, 1917, less one year, but not multiplied by more 
than ten years, ' 

(b) For an employe coming within paragraph 2 (b) II 
hereof, his capitalization shall be the employe’s reg- 
ular annual salary at the end of the first year of 
employment. 

This capitalization shall be increased from year to year 

at the end of each year of employment. 

(a) For employes coming within paragraph 2 (b) I 
hereof, at the end of each year of employment subse- 
quent to January 1, 1917, but for not more than ten 
years of employment, inclusive of the years of em- 
ployment prior to January 1, 1917, less one year: and 

(b) For employes coming within paragraph 2 (b) II 
hereof, at the end of each year of ethployment subse- 
quent to the first year, but for not more than ten 
years of employment subsequent to the first year. 

By adding to the employe’s regular annual salary 10% 
of such regular annual salary multiplied by the number 
of full years of employment less one year; but not multi- 
plied by more than ten years. ’ 

The capitalization for years of employment subsequent 
to such ten years of employment shall always continue 
the same as the capitalization of such tenth year. 

The additional compensation shall be paid in quarterly 

installments on February 1, May 1, August 1 and Novem- 

ber 1 for the three months preceding the respective dates. 

The additional compensation to each employe shall not 

be in excess of an account reckoned in the following 

manner: The capitalization or increased capitalization, 
as the case may be, shall be determined as above pro- 
vided, and in the four full quarters next following fhe 
additional compensation or salary shall be a percentage 
of such capitalization or increased capitalization, as the 
case may be, not in excess of a percentage found by 
subtracting 14% from the rate of the corresponding 
quarterly dividend declared and paid (or if provision. for 
payment is made) upon the common stock of the Com- 


pany. 
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7. 


10. 


No additional compensation or salary is to be paid for 
any part of the first year of employment or for any frac- 
tion of a quarter except from January lst to February 
Ist, 1917. 

Additional compensation or salary may be paid in cash, 
or in any other form which the President of the Com- 
mittee may in his cor their sole discretion deem advisable, 
and if payment is made in any form other than cash, 
same may be at the par, market or such other value as 
Fe or they shall deem proper. 

Any employe who, on account of war, enlists or is drafted 
into the service of the United States or any of its allies, 
and immediately after discharge from service is returned 
to the employ of the Company, will not lose his or her 
standing with regard to length of employment, and upon 
such return to employ of the Company, will have an 
increased capitalization equal to what it would have been 
had he or she continued in the employ of the Company, 
increases of salaries excepted. 

Discontinuance of employment for whatsoever reason 
shall forthwith operate as a forfeiture to the Company 
of any unpaid additional compensation or salary and 
thereafter no additional compensation or salary shall be 
paid, but so long as the Company shall voluntarily con- 
tinue any such employe on its payroll such employe shall, 
if otherwise qualifying, be entitled to participate in the 
plan. 

Re-employment shall be considered first employment and 
the length of employment shall begin from the date of re- 
employment. 


. The President of the Company or the Committee shall 


from time to time, in his or their sole discretion, determine 
the employes who shall have qualified, and the amount 
of, and the time and manner of making payments under 
the plan. The President or the Committee may also from 
time to time, and with or without notice, modify or 
amend these regulations and issue new or additional regu- 
lations. The decision of the President or Committee on 
all questions concerning the plan and its operation shall 


be final. 


Russia Interested in the Efficiency of Her Commerce and Industry 


Mr. Fedor F. Foss is a member of a Special Russian Mission 
Representative of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry of 
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his country, which is now in the United States studying American 
methods, with the object in view of taking back to his country 
a report that will be helpful in the development of the commerce 
and industry of Russia. This Special Committee is much inter- 
ested in the leading editorial which -appeared in the September, 
1917, BuLLetrin, published by our Association, under the cap- 
tion: “Labor—the Nation’s First After War Problem.” Mr. 
Foss wrote to our Association for a copy of the BULLETIN con- 
taining the editorial. Knowing the desire of our Association to 
be of assistance to all the Allied Nations struggling to make 
democracy safe for future generations, the Executive Secretary 
forwarded to Mr. Foss and the Special Committee complete sets 
of the bound volumes of proceedings of the Annual Conventions 
which our Association has held, and also bound volumes of the 
monthly BuLLetins. In reply Mr. Foss wrote: 

“T am in receipt of your kind letter of the 15th instant 
and I wish to express to you my warmest thanks for your 
offer of assistance to me on behalf of my people. During 
all of my travels throughout the United States I have found 
that Americans, generally, understand that they are members 
of the biggest Democracy in the world, and that during the 
War the United States has found that she is responsible 
like an older sister to give the helping hand to the new born 
Democracies in the world. We came here to find out the 
best materials which will be of use to us in building up the 
new Russia, and I am happy to say that I hope and think that 
the best bricks in the foundation of the new Russia will be 
of American make.” 


“Mobilizing Intelligence” the Subject of an Address by 
Norman Collyer 


On January 10th Norman Collyer, a member of our Asso- 
ciation and Chief Clerk to the President of the Southern Pacific 
Company addressed the Pacific Railway Club of San Francisco. 
Mr. Collyer took as his subject: “Mobilizing Intelligence.” The 
editor of the BULLETIN regrets that the address cannot be repro- 
duced in full, but space does not permit. We omit only “the 
introduction to the address which contains much information 
already familiar to BULLETIN readers, and give the balance of 
the address in full. Mr. Collyer said: 

Let us consider, now, what takes place when a new employe 
is hired. He wants the job, else he would not have taken it, but 
before he can make a beginning he must understand what is 
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desired of him. He needs Jnstruction. If he has some ingenuity 
and initiative, and especially if he can interpret his job in terms 
of previous experience, he is likely to attempt Self-Jnstruction— 
to experiment, “cut and try,” spoil his work, break his tools, and 
hurt himself or his fellow-workmen. After his task has been 
explained to him he will be awkward and forgetful, hence in- 
struction needs to be repeated as Training. Even when he clear- 
ly understands the requirements of his position he is apt to be- 
come lazy and careless unless checked up by constant Supervision. 
But supervision alone is weak and ineffectual, and requires the 
backing of an adequate system of Discipline. Whenever men 
are gathered together for any large undertaking, these four ele- 
ments follow each other as surely as the phases of the moon— 
first /nstruction, then Training, then Supervision, then Discipline. 

Ever since men began to use tools, each industry has trained 
its own workers. In time it was found that’certain men were 
worth more as “directors” than as “doers.” The beginnings of 
supervision and discipline are lost in antiquity, but we know they 
had reached a high point of development when the Pyramids 
were built. Throughout the Middle Ages the apprenticeship 
system flourished, under which a boy would be bound to a master 
workman for a term of seven years, or until his majority. It 
was to the master’s interest to instruct, train, supervise and 
discipline his apprentice, because of the long period of indenture 
during which he enjoyed the exclusive benefit of the apprentice’s 
services. This system disappeared in the United States about 
the time of the Civil War, when production by individuals, or 
by. small groups of partners, began to give way to production by 
corporations. There ensued a transitional period of some un- 
certainty and confusion during which corporations multiplied 
and prospered, large bodies of men were organized for industrial 
rather than governmental or military purposes, and specialization 
increased. In the early nineties it was discovered that the func- 
tions of instruction and training could frequently be separated 
with profit from those of supervision and discipline, which was 
in line with the trend of the times toward specialization and 
standardization. The Corporation School came into existence, 
and its surprising development during the last two decades illus- 
trates the tendency of corporation managers to solve similar 
problems in similar ways. 


WHat THE TERM “CoRPORATION SCHOOL” MEANS 


The term Corporation Schoo] defines as accurately as any 
other, any organized method within a corporation of instructing 
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and training employes for any given job. Under the Corporation 
School plan the beginner does not learn by self-instruction; nor 
by watching others and taking hold when he is allowed to; nor 
by the casual instruction of his associates, who are too indiffer- 
ent, too busy, and too unskilled as teachers to make such instruc- 
tion effective; nor by the competent but hurried and infrequent 
instruction of a foreman or supervisor whose time is more profit- 
ably occupied in directing the work of skilled employes. He 
learns by none of these methods, but is made ready for his work 
by acquainting him with its requirements and drilling him in its 
performance in an orderly, carefully preconceived manner, to 
the end that waste of time and effort may be done away with. 
The purposes of Corporation Schools are three-fold: (1st) 
to teach a particular task involving a short series of closely re- 
lated duties, such as comptometer work, or the operation of a 
telephone switchboard; (2nd) to teach a trade, as in the case of 
mechanical apprenticeship systems,.or schools for dining car 
chefs; (3rd) to teach subjects related to a task, a trade, or a 
business, thus presenting an opportunity through voluntary study 
to increase present efficiency or prepare for advancement. The 
methods used vary with the purposes of the schools: We have 
the recitation method used by the Southern Pacific Board of 
Examiners on Train Rules, which is without doubt the oldest 
method used in any kind of school, dating back to the days of 
Greece and Rome; the lecture method, likewise a survival from 
the medieval period when books were scarce and their contents 
had to be dictated to the students; the supervised study method, 
popular in shop apprentice and telegraph schools; the laboratory 
method, which is the method of learning a thing by doing it—not 
necessarily in a laboratory, but wherever it is normally done; 
and the correspondence method, which is of special interest to 
railroad companies, whose employes work on such irregular hours 
and are scattered over such a vast territory that they can fre- 
quently be reached in no other way. It is quite possible that 
entirely new methods of instruction may be discovered, just as 
the correspondence method was invented about twenty-five years 
ago. These different methods are applied in a great variety“of 
ways: There are schools in which the employe spends all of his 
time in learning and is not expected to do any productive work 
whatever during the period of his training, as in the case of the 
educational trips given by the Southern Pacific to selected groups 
of ticket clerks, or a more recent and striking illustration—the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camps of the National Army ; schools 
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in which study and practice are blended, as in the Southern 
Pacific Agency School; schools in which the employe’s time is 
made as productive as possible, no related instruction being given 
on company time; and continuation schools, which as the name 
implies, are designed to afford the emplove an opportunity to 
continue his general education under the company’s guidance 
while earning a livelihood. These last may be maintained either 
by the Company or by public or private institutions in co-opera- 
tion with one or more corporations. The manufacturing indus- 
tries of Fitchburg, Mass., Akron, Ohio, and Providence, R. I. 
have attained a degree of co-operation with public instruction 
that eclipses that of any railroad company I know of. 


BETTER Use oF MAN-PoOWER—MorE INTENSIVE TRAINING 


I have spoken somewhat at length on the subject of Corpora- 
tion Schools because I have an abiding faith that they will some 
day occupy an important position in the structure of every rail- 
road department. If we are to meet the needs of the future; 
if we are to maintain our roadway and equipment in a manner 
satisfactory to the Government; if we are to weather the present 
shortage of labor and survive the further loss of thousands of 
skilled workmen to shipyards, factories and mills, to the shops 
of the Ordnance Department, to the Governmental offices at 
Washington ; above all, if we are to contribute our necessary and 
patriotic quota to the battle-fields of Europe—it must be through 
a better use of our man-power, a more intensive training of 
our employes. The Corporation School offers a means through 
which this can be accomplished. It is past the experimental 
stage. Whatever your problem, be assured that some other cor- 
poration executive, somewhere, has met the same problem and 
tackled it. The fruits of his experience it is your duty to obtain. 
I am not so fatuous as to believe that the Corporation School 
can whistle up employes where none are to be had, or that it is 
a panacea for all the labor troubles to which the harassed railway 
manager is heir; but it is.a proven assistance in getting new men 
quickly into their stride and holding them in the service. 


TuHeory vs. ACTUAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 


“But,” you exclaim with pride. “we already have a Cor- 
poration School. Look at our mechanical apprentices—look at 
our airbrake instruction rooms—look at our office work schools.” 

Are you really doing these things, or are you merely going 
through the motions? Are you supervising your students, and 
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are you supervising the supervisors to see that the students are 
not pulled off their studies and diverted to other work to meet 
the local convenience of a department? Are they getting the 
instruction and training which it was the intention they should 
get, or does the caption “Student” or “Apprentice” on the pay- 
roll satisfy you? Are you correlating your educational work 
with employment, safety and welfare activities? Are you de- 
veloping and extending your educational work so that when 
once the employe has formed the habit of learning, it will follow 
him through his railroad career? Have you established relations 
with the educational institutions in your territory? Have you 
started such records as will enable your management to know 
at any time the results of your educational system, including 
particularly the failures and those who leave the service, so that 
their number, may be reduced? Have you formed alumni asso- 
ciations where enough employes have completed formal training 
to justify them? Above all, have you adjusted your organization 
so that the graduates of your Corporation Schools if competent 
will have opportunity to do the work for which they were trained, 
at the full wage for the same, with the support of their superiors, 
the respect of their fellows, and the loyalty of their subordinates? 
If not, you have not made even a beginning. 

I claim no novelty in the ideas here advanced, for they have 
long been dwelt upon by gifted writers and eloquent speakers. 
Thirty years ago Dr. W. T. Barnard, Assistant to the President 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, published an extensive re- 
port entitled “Technical Education in Industrial Pursuits, with 
Especial Reference to Railroad Service,” which was widely cir- 
culated; and the plan for a railroad college proposed in 1887 
by Walter G. Berg, Chief Engineer of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, caused considerable interest and comment in that year. 
Looking back from this distance, it appears that neither of these 
gentlemen realized the prime importance of making the training 
of railroad employes a function of the railroad itself, by, for, 
and within the railroad, rather than a detached activity perhaps 
to be supported by the railroad. At any rate, the Barnard plan, 
for which the Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio had appfo- 
priated $20,000 per annum, suddenly collapsed, and the Berg 
plan never got beyond the stage of discussion. As early as 1898 
the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association adopted 
a Recommended Code of Apprenticeship Rules, and in 1905, 
following the publication of Geo. M. Basford’s historic paper 
before that association on “The Technical Education of Railroad 
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Employes” re-awakened interest resulted in the establishment on 
a number of roads of mechanical apprenticeship systems designed 
along modern lines. Nor is this movement confined to the Mo- 
tive Power Department; the 1915 Edition of the Manual of the 
American Railway Engineering Association, page 131, refers to 
methods of educating section foremen, and in fact in almost every 
department of the railroad industry there are examples of similar 
undertakings. Alas, the failures far outnumber the successes! 
Some were born of the enterprise of a single individual and 
perished when for one reason or another his support was with- 
drawn; some were founded upon incorrect principles and hence 
were predestined to failure; some were without provision for an 
adequate supply of new recruits, while others turned out grad- 
uates faster than positions could be found for them, causing a 
back-wash into the school with consequent discouragement and 
demoralization ; many were started with good intention, but lacked 
definite educational program, competent instructors, well-defined 
policies—in short, their failure was a failure in management. 
All honor to the Mechanical Department of the Santa Fe, which 
instituted an apprenticeship system in 1907 and stuck to it! With 
622 of its graduates in service, many in Official positions, that 
road is reaping the benefits of its steadfast and progressive policy. 


RAILROADS THIRTY YEARS BEHIND 

This problem, however, because of its importance transcends 
the boundaries of any one department; it affects all departments, 
and hence should command the attention of the highest executive 
officers. If you will allow me to. revert to the subject of relations 
with public instruction, in which we are some twenty years be- 
hind the cash register, the rubber and the electric manufacturing 
industries, I shall give you an illustration: Would you, Mr. 
Purchasing Agent, enter into a contract to buy material from 
a concern the excellence of whose product you had grave reason 
to doubt? Would you place orders to the tune of three and one- 
half million dollars a year, waive inspection of material, accept 
whatever was offered you, and make no effort to get your monev’s 
worth? You would not—not if you expected to hold your job. 
And yet that is what you are all doing with respect to the public 
education system of California. In 1916 the railroads of this 
State paid in operative taxes $7,151,583. Of this sum 51 per 
cent, or $3,647,300; was used for purposes of public education. 
The boys and girls sent you from the public schools you take 
into your service, sometimes after a perfunctory mental examina- 
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tion, generally with none; in other words, you waive inspection, 
and then complain of the character of the material after it has 
reached you and been paid for. How did the Southern Pacific 
engineers reduce rail failures per 100 miles of track from 31.10 
in the first six months of 1911 to 5.16 in the same period of 1914? 
Not by standing idly by and deploring the product of the mills. 
They collected their data with respect to steel rail performance, 
decided which mills were the most reliable and which methods of 
manufacture gave the best results, then followed it up by sending 
their metallurgists and inspectors to the mills themselves to see 
that such methods were observed in so far as their own rails were 
concerned. Where is the railroad that has tried to improve the 
product of the schools? The schoolmasters would resent your 
counsel as an intrusion, say you? From my own experience, | 
know they would welcome it. What are they working for, if 
not the usefulness, the success, and the material welfare of their 
graduates? Are they not interested in what becomes of the 
twelfth part of their product that is normally destined for the 
railroad industry? Every school with which you establish help- 
ful relations will then become a recruiting station for your lines, 
and you can get the cream of. its output, if you will. I look 
forward to the time when representatives of the railroads will 
sit in the councils of the National Education Association, not 
as railroad men soliciting passenger business, but as educators 
charged with the training of an important fraction of the popula- 
tion of the United States. Such representation will require a 
broad vision of the needs of all departments, because public 
instruction is of necessity the common denominator of all forms 
of human industry—it is not intended to serve one industry alone, 
much less this or that department of a single industry. 


EpUCATION A GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTION 


It may perhaps be suggested that Corporation Schools are 
all very well for concerns under private management and control, 
but that the railroads, since they are for the time-being an arm 
of the Government, could not with propriety undertake to usurp 
the functions of another arm of the Government. The argu- 
ment is fallacious, because education being a Governmental func- 
tion, it should be assumed by whatever agency can best accom- 
plish it. For seventy years the British Admiralty has main- 
tained a splendid system of apprenticeship, from which selections 
are made through competitive examination for Keyham College, 
whence a still smaller number reach the Royal Naval College at 
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Greenwich. The Great Eastern Railway, London and North- 
eastern Railway, and Great Western Railway of England have 
had educational systems nearly as long, and are not now so 
engrossed in the bitterness of war as to neglect them. 


TRAINING Costs But It Pays 

Certainly it costs money to train men properly—it takes 
equipment, furniture, tools, and plenty of instructors to develop 
them fast and make them productive as quickly as possible. It 
costs more money not to train them—it costs millions in acci- 
dents, injuries, broken tools, spoiled work, loss of their own time 
and of the time of foremen and others, careless habits allowed 
to go uncorrected, and the needless portion of the labor turn- 
over. These vast sums may be buried in the accounts, but they 
are there, just the same. 

I speed the advent of that American railroad whose vigorous 
and far-sighted management will give these questions the con- 
sideration they compel! They require time, patience, profes- 
sional skill and managerial capacity of the highest order for their 
solution. We have in the railway men of America an army 
twice as large as the army which Xerxes marched down from 
the plains of Cappadocia and which was, untii the present war, 
the largest army in history. If this great army of railway men 
is to be counted among the resources of America, we must enlist 
their co-operation, train their muscles, energize their faculties, 
mobolize their intelligence, and unite their powers into one great 
organization that will be a determining factor in the patriotic 
enterprise of winning the war. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company’s New Hospital 


The Burroughs Adding Machine Company now boasts of 
one of the finest hospitals to be found in an industrial institution 
in the United States. From the house organ of this Company 
we take the following information. 

“In the new hospital there will be a waiting room for women, 
also a rest room for women; a waiting room for men; an eye- 
testing room; a general first-aid room and an operating room. 
All these rooms will be partitioned off, and a man or boy wanting 
his eyes tested will not have to wait while somebody else’s tooth- 
ache is being treated, because there will be space to treat both 


at the same time. 
“Asbestos lumber is being used for the walls, which will 
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be covered with immaculate white enamel. The floors will be 
of terraza because of the sanitary properties of this material. 

“Particular pains are being taken with the ventilation system 
for the various rooms.” 


The “Better Letters’ Movement 


When American business men wake up to a serious defect 
in their methods, they lose little time in remedying them. The 
realization that business letters as commonly written are waste- 
ful, inefficient, and often a source of loss instead of gain, has 
come in the last few months to some of the largest concerns in 
the country, and energetic measures are being taken to improve 
them. Last October the correspondence department of the Nor- 
ton Company, Worcester, Mass., called a meeting to consider the 
subject, and startling revelations of the general neglect of this 
side of merchandising were made. When the results of this 
meeting became known, hundreds of firms throughout the country 
wrote to the secretary for a report of the proceedings, and 
expressed their readiness to join in the effort for improvement. 

A second step was taken by a somewhat similar gathering in 
Chicago in the last days of 1917. A number of letter experts 
from various parts of the country quietly got together on De- 
cember 28 and spent two days in an earnest discussion of the 
national situation. ; 

To put it bluntly, the business world has suddenly awakened 
to the fact that it has been pouring water into a sieve. It has 
been getting business at great expense through advertising and 
personal solicitation—and losing it by incompetent correspond- 
ence. ; 
Bad as the situation was a year ago it has been made in- 
finitely worse by the war. The supply of correspondents has been 
depleted by the draft. Reduced train schedules have handi- 
capped the traveling men and placed a new burden on the busi- 
ness letters. Thus at the very time when the importance of a 
special training for correspondents is first clearly realized, the 
need for such a training has become more acute than it ever 


was before. 

The sessions of the Chicago meeting were held partly in 
the administration building of LaSalle Extension University and 
partly in the LaSalle Hotel. Among the well-known people who 
attended were: 

Professor E. H. Gardner, University of Wisconsin. 
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B. H. Blanton, United Agency, author of “Credits and Col- 
lections.” 

Professor D. B. Duncan, Columbia University. 

Miss Marion Holmes, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Professor Harrison McJohnston, University of Illinois. 

L. H. Beall, Assistant Supervisor of Correspondence, Sears 
Roebuck & Co. 

H. J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement & Co. 

E. P. Cramer, Correspondence Critic, Goodyear Co. 

Prof. W. D. MacClintock, University of Chicago. 

J. H., Francis, Editor of the National Office Journal. 

C. A. Bonniwell, Wm. J. Moxley Co. 

R. C. Fay, Chicago Paper Co. 

Professor N. W. Barnes, University of Chicago. 

F. W. Dignan, LaSalle Extension University. 

L. A. McQueen, Correspondence Critic, Goodrich Co. 


The big question before the meeting was this: If we must 
depend on letter writers to get and hold business, how shall 
they be trained for the task? It was agreed by all that no effi- 
cient system is available at present. Some houses have developed 
plans of their own, and some of these have proved effective in 
their special fields. But it has taken years to develop them, and 
the majority of the big concerns have not yet begun the process. 

It would take a score of articles even to summarize the 
technical problems that were handled at this meeting. The 
thing that chiefly interests the business world is that these people 
have set themselves to solve the problems and to make it possible 
for any business house to develop efficient letter-writers quickly 
and economically. 

“Speed” is the motto of the movement. It is realized that 
if help is to come it must come quickly. The force of letter 
writers has been greatly reduced by the war, and at the same 
time the demands upon it are twice as great as they ever were 
before. At the very moment when business is awakening to the 
importance of the men behind the dictaphones, it appears that 
their number must be greatly increased with raw recruits. The 
training of these recruits is the problem. 


The Worcester Convention brought a flood of inquiries to 
the secretary. It is expected that when the work of the Chicago 
Conference becomes known there will be a deluge of requests 
for information. For the present all such communications will 
be handled by Mr. E. P. Hermann, 4046 Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


The Buffalo Commercial, in urging industrial training for its 
community says, “If there ever was a time when our schools had 
an opportunity to show their best it is now.” 


After four or five years of preparation Baltimore has en- 
tered the list of cities which provides industrial training through 
its public school system. 


Millington, Tennessee, lays claim to having dedicated. the 
finest rural high school in America. 





One of the tasks that Dr. Spaulding, the new superintendent 
of schools of Cleveland, has outlined for his administration is 
the Americanization of fifty-four thousand foreign born residents 
of that city who have not taken out first citizenship papers. The 
task will be accomplished through classes in Citizenship and 
English to be instituted in the public schools. 


The School of Commerce of the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology has decided to become co-educational and as many young 
women as men are expected to enter the fall term. In making 
the announcement, Dean Watters said: “The demands of the 
army are taking thousands of young men away from business. 
Capable young women are taking their places in many instances, 
and there is no good reason why the very efficient young women 
in Atlanta offices should not qualify themselves for executive 
positions by studying accounting, efficiency methods, office man- 
agement and other business branches. It may be that quite a 
number of Atlanta young men, content with the job they have 
because a better one requires preparation, may find themselves 
working under women managers before many years have passed.” 





STANDING COMMITTEES 
Sub-Committees of the Executive Committee 
Program The Spirella Company, Inc. 


F. C. Henperscuott, Chairman. 

The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To plan the work assignments of 
committees and the convention 
program. 

Publications 

E. J. Menren, Chairman. 

McGraw Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To supervise the Association’s 

publications. 
Membership 
W. W. Krwcar, Chairman. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To be responsible for getting new 
members. To investigate the 
loss of old members, 


Co-operation with Other Organiza- 
tions 
Dr. H. M. Rowe, Chairman. * 
The H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Duties: 
To be responsible for co-opera- 
tion with other organizations. 


Training Educational Directors 
C. R. Doorey. Chairman, 
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Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Duties: 


To supervise the experimental 


course arranged with New 
York University for training 
educational directors and _ in- 
structors with a view to de- 
veloping similar plans at other 
educational institutions. 


Committees of the Association . 


Organization and Administration 

A. C. Vina, Chairman. 
American 

graph Company, New York, 
N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine the best methods 
of organization of educational 
work as a function of manage- 
ment in typical instances. 


Methods of Instruction 
J. K. Bructer, Jr., ‘Chairman. 
Western Union Telegraph 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 
To further determine the appli- 
cation of the laboratory, library 
and inspection trip methods. 


Public Education 
Myron J. Jones, General Chair- 
man. 
The Sherwin-Williams 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Com- 


Section I—Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools 
C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass. 
Duties: 
To determine ways by which 
member companies can best co- 
operate with these schools. 


Section II—Continuation Schools 
Dr. PAut KREUzPOINTNER, Chair- 
man. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Altoona, Pa. 


Duties: 
To report on the application of 
the Smith-Hughes 
Educational Law. 


Vocational 


Telephone & Tele- ° 


Health Education 

Sypney W. AsuHeE, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of improv- 

ing the health of employes. 
Employment 

F. P. Prrzer, General Chairman. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 
Section I—Employes Selection and 

Job Analysis 

H. A. Horr, Chairman. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Duties: 

To determine how typical cleri- 
cal and mechanical jobs can be 
analyzed as an aid in determin- 
ing the kind of employe de- 
sired. 

How can employes’ fitness for 
particular typical jobs be de- 
termined by tests. 

To determine records and organ- 
ization necessary to best han- 
dle promotions and transfers. 

Section II—Labor Turnover 

F, P. Pitzer. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine the best methods 

' of calculating turnover. 

To determine that per cent of 
turnover under typical condi- 
tions which can be accepted as 


normal. 

Marketing 

Dr. Lee Gatioway, General 
Chairman. 


New York University, New 


York, N. Y. 
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Section I—Advertising, Selling and 
Distribution 
Dr. Lee GaALLtoway, Chairman. 
Duties: 
To ascertain what organized 
training is desirable for those 
engaged in foreign trades. 


Section II—Retail Salesmanship 


Miss BuELAH KENNARD, 

23 Park Ave., New York City. 
Duties: 

To determine how to teach a 
knowledge of merchandise and 
its uses as a basis of training 
for better service in retail sell- 
ing. 

Office Work Training 

R. H. Purrer, Chairman. 

Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Duties: 

To determine under what con- 
ditions is organized training 
for office boys, clerks and ste- 
nographers advisable. 

Technical and Executive Training 

KENDALL WEISIGER, General 

Chairman. 
Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Compariy, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Section I—Technical 

W. M. Sxirr, Chairman. 

General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Duties: 

To determine what ways can em- 
ployers of technical graduates 
co-operate with technical 
schools, 

Section II—Executive 

NorMAN CoLtyer, Chairman. 

Southern Pacific Company, San 
Francisco, California. 
Duties: 

To suggest methods of promo- 
tion and training of minor 
executives in handling men and 
carrying out company policies. 

Trade Apprenticeship 

F. W. Tuomas, General Chair- 

man. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad System, Topeka, 
Kansas. 
Section I—Railroads 
Tuomas G. Gray, Chairman. 


Southern Pacific Company, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Duties: 

To determine what supervision 
of work is desirable for other 
than machinist apprentices in 
railroad shops. 

Section II—Manufacturing 

J. J. Garvey, Chairman. 

Western Electric Company, 
Inc., Chicago, III. 
Duties: 

To ascertain under what condi- 
tions is an apprentice instruc- 
tion shop desirable in a manu- 
facturing ‘plant. 

Section ITI—Steel 

P. E. WAKEFIELD, Chairman. 

Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
quesne, Pa. 
Duties: 

To ascertain what supervision of 
shop work is desirable for ap- 
prentices in steel mills. 

Unskilled and Semi-skilled Labor 

J. E. Banks, General Chairman. 

American Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Section I—Unskilled 

H. T. Water, Chairman. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Duties: ° 

To determine best plans for 
Americanizing the foreign born. 

Recommend standard educational 
programs for American (in- 
cluding negroes) unskilled 
workmen. . 

To determine best methods of 
teaching English to the foreign 
born. 

Section II—Semi-skilled 

Cart S. Corer, Chairman. 

Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Duties: 

To determine best methods of in- 
struction to bring operators up 
to standard rates on specific 
tasks, 


Local Chapters 

Joun McLeop, Chairmar. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Duties: 

To be responsible for the rela- 
tions with the Association's 
Local Chapters. 

To supervise the organization of 


groups of members into Local 
Chapters. 

To be responsible for the fur- 
thering of the Association’s in- 
terests through the Local Chap- 
ters. 


Nominating 
Joun McLeop, Chairman. 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Duties: 
To nominate candidates for the 
offices and executive committee 
as required by the constitution. 





DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Pittsburgh Local Chapter 


C. R. Doorey, Chairman, 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
P. E. WAKEFIELD, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Duquesne, Pa. 


New York Local Chapter 


Joun T. Scanton, Chairman, 
Standard Fashion Company, New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Local Chapter 


Mont H. Wricut, Chairman, 

John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. F. DoucHerty, Secretary-Treasurer, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


Chicago ‘Local Chapter 


WittiaM R. DeFIeEtp, Chairman, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, III. 
James J. Garvey, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 
Hawthorne Station, Chicago, III. 





POLICY AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS, Chairman, 


General Commercial Manager The 


New York Edison Company. 


CLARENCE H. Howarp, President, 
Commonwealth Steel Company. 


Dr. JOHN PRICE JACKSON, 


Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 


try of Pennsylvania. 


A. A. ANDERSON, Secretary Educa- 


tional Committee, 
American Museum of Safety. 


N. F. Brapy, President, 
The New York Edison Company. 


CHANCELLOR E. E. Brown, 


New York University. 


GrorceE B. CortTeLyou, President, 


Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York. 


T. E. DonneELLey, President, 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 


Dr. JOHN FINLEY, 


Commissioner of Education of New 
York State. 


H. A. Hauuican, Vice-Prestdent, 


Western Electric Company, Inc. 
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Dr. Artaur A. HAMERSCHLAG, Di- JAmES A. ROOSEVELT, 
rector, ; Roosevelt & Thompson. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Dr. Cuartes P. STEINMETZ, 
Wiu1aM R. Heatn, Vice-President, General Electric Company. 
Larkin Company. Dr. HERBERT J. Tity, General Man- 
N. C. Kincssury, Vice-President, ager, — ? 
‘American Telephone & Telegraph Strawbridge & Clothier. 
Co Joun McLeop, Ex-President, 
The National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools, 
Joun H. PAtTrerson, President, Carnegie Steel Company. 


The National Cash Register Com- F.C. HENpDERSCHOTT, Secretary, 
pany. The New York Edison Company. 


M. W. Mix, President, 
Dodge Manufacturing Company. 





Every Man Gets Two Things Out of a Job 

Hugh Chalmers is credited with the observation that “every 
man gets two things out of a job—first, what he learns; second, 
what he earns.’’ Ifa man gets just what he earns for his work, 
there should be no objection to his getting what he learns, also; 
but when a man gets a stipulated wage, whether he earns it or 
not, also what he learns, and gives little of real value in return, 
he presents one of the real industrial problems of the day. And 
there are such men.—The Value World. 





Class ‘‘A’’ Members 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 901-i1 W. Van Buren Street, Chi- 


RE Re Pee a eee Mr. W. K. Pace 
AMERICAN BrinpGe Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.................- Mr. J. E. BANKs 
Amreican Harp Rosser Company, New York City............ Mr. S. H. RENTon 
AMERICAN Locomotive Company, Schenectady, N. Y.......... Mr. L. L. PARK 
AMERICAN ROLLING MILL Company, Middletown, Ohio......... Mr. CuHartes R. Hoox 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa......Mr. J. A. HUNTER 
AMERICAN STEEL AND Wire Co.. Worcester, Mass.......... ..-Mr. ©. R. SturDEVANT 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 15 Dey St., N. Y...Mr.. K. W. WaTERSON 
Atcutson, Topeka & SANTA Fe RAILWAY Co., To <7 ‘Kan.....Mr_ F. W. Tuomas 
Tue ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia, ia se eae ad Mr J. D. Gute 
Tue Be_t TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, *Philadeiphia, 

inicchuteekesdaeshe bit tateseihns baiwkdase 4h teek weed ’ C. Lyncu 
Tae Bitton Macute Toor Company, Bridgeport, Conn...... Mr. E. BILTON 
ee EE DEN, PRNINE BE, Bovicccneser \sevccessssese Mr. H. R. SCHEEL 
Burroucus Appinc Macuine Co., Detroit, Mich.............. Mr. F. H. DopGe 
Bi es Ee ec I Bes bcd ened evnbe ce cneeteeenge Mr. C. L. JAMISON 
Cannncis Steet Co., Pittsburgh. Pa............ccccccccccess Mr. Joun McLeop 
Tue CenTraL NATIONAL BANK, Philadelphia, ry i Gaphsknd deena Me. Writiam Y. Conrap 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. N. Y............... MR H. Howe. 
CuicaGo TELEPHONE Company, Chicago, Ill................++- Mr. C. C. Curtis 
THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY, Ishpeming, Mich....... Mr. W. H. Moviton 
Cotumsia Stee. & SHartinc Company, Pittsburgh, Pa........ Mr. E. L. PARKER 


COMMONWEALTH EpISON COMPANY, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 


COMMONWEALTH STEEL Company, St. Louis, Mo............... MR 


Conso.LipaTepD Gas Co. or N. Y., 4 Irving Place, New York City. Mr. 


ConsOLIDATED Gas, ELECTRIC Licht & PowER Co , of Baltimore, 


Mr. Frep R. JENKINS 
. ArtHuR T. Morey 


Wittiam D. KELLEY 


TS Se ae a rr Pere Mr. Douctas Burnett 
Curtis Lumper & Mitt Work Company. Clinton, Iowa......... Mr. Foster HOLMES 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co , Framingham, Mass........... Mr. C E. SHaw 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc , Philadelphia. Pa................ Mr. Wo. D. Disston 
DopGe MANUFACTURING Co., Mishawaka, Ind................. Mr. Metvitte W. Mix 


DonneLLey & Sons Company, Plymouth Place, cor. 


i. 8 OS res eee rere Mr. T. FE. DONNELLEY 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware....... Major FP. O. WuttLocKk 
EASTERN Mancracturinc Company, Bangor, Me............... Me. C. K. Hatrretp 
EasTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N Y..........0ccecececeees Mr. P. W. Turner 
ELLSWORTH COLLIERIES COMPANY. Ellsworth, Pa............. Mr. E. E. BAcu 
EquiTasB_e Lire AssurANCE Society, New York, N Y..........Mr. F. P. Pitzer 


PR Se Gees WIE, BOs ccc cccccdocsvcescacccecses Mr. 


Maurice Fes 








